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“ARMER'S AND GARDENER'S 
FOR NOVEMBER. 
During the month of November, every good || 


WORK) 


eo 


(\icins i in such a situation may be kept until mid- | 
winter. 


1 Ploughing for spring crops should by no means || more complete success. 


|be neglected. Although some writers have spo-|| 


res |e against it, and perhaps there may be soils 
| where it would be injurious, yet as a general rule, | s|! were found in 


|it not only facilitates spring work, but the crops), 
‘are much increased by it. 

| It is true economy to chop and pile wood for 
'winter during this month in every c 
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Nashnentien'e of money to 0 quality young men for 
‘lusefalness in life, that has been crowned with 
In edycation, as in arts 
‘we have been governed too much by tradition, 
and more time has been spent in studies tha’ 
after life to be nearly useless, than 
in those appertaining to the every-day occupa 
| tion of the commen class of operative citizens 
| That learning should be confined to the few, w 

a maxim worthy of the age in which it was prac 








‘armer and gardener will find a multiplication of||wood has become valuable. If farmers will be to but we no longer strive to increase its mys 


cares in preparing for winter. The farmer will) 
he busy in collecting his corn, potatoes and pump- 
kins, ploughing for spring crops, preparing wood, 
ind feeding his animals intended for slaughter. | 
in collecting his corn, he should be careful in as-| 
sorting out all such ears as are not sufficiently, 
ripe to become merchantable ; neither should the, 
nore perfect be laid too thick, for in that case the! 
evaporation from the cobb will render the grain| 
Jamp, and dispose it to mold, Much corn is 
damaged every year by careless packing. Soft 
corn can always be fed to hogs and cattle| 
intended for slaughter to good advantage, and) 
perhaps a greater proportion of the nutricious 
part is available than when it is more dry and 
tard, if fed without grinding. In allcases, where| 
mills are convenient, we would recommend grind-| 
ng corn, intended for feeding, with the cobbs. 
As the crop of hay was rather short last summer, 
we would recommend an economical use of fod- 
ler from corn. Thecustom is becoming common 
of cutting the stalks near the ground, and if well 
managed, they afford an excellent substitute for 
nay. 

In collecting and storing potatoes, farmers have 
heen rather negligent, but we are happy to say, | 
‘hat in every thing respecting this crop there is an 
iucreasing attention in this section: not only is the 
uantity raised increasing yearly, but more atten- | 
tion is now paid than formerly as to quality. In| 
onversing with one of our best farmers a few) 
lays since, he observed, that although he raised| 
ibont two thousand bushels yearly, yet he did not) | 
‘aise enough in proportion to other crops, as he} 
said they were the most profitable crop he could) | 
put upon his farm. As there are so many dif-| 
ferent Varieties of potatoes, having different qual. || 
ities, each should be kept by themse Ives, and} 
planted according to the use for which they are! 
lesigned. Thereis much advantage in carefully | 
selecting those intended for family use. Such as 
and soon be- 








ire overgrown are apt to be hollow, 
eome rank, and those that are small are often) 
inripe, and not so dry as those of middle size. 
if potatoes of different sizes are boiled at the | | 
same time, either the small ones will be overdone, | 
r the large ones imperfectly—in either case they y}| 
ive less desirable than when they are uniform in| 
size and cooking. | 

There is no crop raised upon a farm so wnder-| 
-alued as pumpkins. This we believe is owing 
to the want of care in not seasonably collecting 
and securing them from frost. If once allowed 
to freeze they soon rot. We have sometimes 


loubted whether acellar to a barn was not as im- 


jrtant, in a pecuniary point of view, as one toa}, 





wise; at least they are quite convenient, as pump-! | 


more accurate in their culculations respecting fu- 
jel, they will find one half of the usual expense 
is entirely useless. By strict economy in fuel, 
less woodland will be required; and as western 
New-York has little broken land, more will be 
appropriated to cultivation, and a greater popula- 
tion can be supported. 

In no part of the operations of a farmer is cal- 
culation more necessary than in fattening ani- 
mals during this and the next month. Every 
farmer should be familiar with the worth of an 
animal as it is, and also what the increased value 
of it will be by feeding, by which he will be ena- 


sell it. It is true that many animals may be fat- 
‘'tened with materials which are not in all cases 


saleable, but even these should have a value put 
upon them, and not be fed out unless toa profit. In 
ivery few instances does a farmer receive a profit 
‘from feeding fine merchantable corn to hogs ; they 
may be fattened to greater advantage upon boiled 
potatoes, pumpkins, soft corn, &c. 

Every lover of the garden will find that many| 
lcares are necessary during the present month. | 








ifrost. During mid-winter it is true the snow acts 
as a covering to tender vegetables, but after the 
snow has disappeared in the spring, many are 
A light cover- 





\destroyed for want of protection. 
‘ing of pine or hemlock boughs over 
will completely defend them, and they will be 
found preferable to straw, as they leave no seeds 
ito sprout and choak the young plants, and mice 
‘are not apt to live among them. Spinage plents 
‘thus protected, will be found to be more forward, 
‘in the spring than when left uncovered. Onions, | 
|w hen it is intended to raise them early from 


|| small ones, should be planted in this month.—| |t 


Grape cuttings should be prepared, and either bu-| 
ried, or if hardy kinds, chey may be planted where 
they are to remain. In short, all this month) 
uld be spent in preparation for the next season. 


RENSSELAER 

We insert in this number 
ing the course of studies pursued at this use full 
institution. Although we do it without any re- 
quest from the worthy Patrox, we are con- 
ivinced that so short a description of the syste- 
\matic arrangement of it will be useful to many 
‘of our readers. It will be seen by the annexed | 
circular, that this school has been established and 
isupported by the Hon. Srepirex Van Rensse- 
Laen, at the expense of nearly three thousand 





SCHOOL. 


| 
| 
1] ’ 
|| a circular contain- 
| 
l. 


bled to determine at what time to slaughter or) 


Not only should his grounds be dressed, but many | 
plants require protection from the severity of the| 


lettuce plants! 


teries by obstructing its progress, and thereby in 
[creasing the distance between the learned and un- 
ene a the few at the expense ot 
the majority. That most of our incorporated 
seminaries of learning have been established and 
continued upon principles poorly calculated to 
benefit the operative class of community, has 
long been admitted, and some have been led tc 
doubt whether the multiplication of them has been 
a public benifit or not. Thatit is well to have e 
proportion of citizens of every country versed in 
all languages in which different nations have re. 
corded their knowledge of the arts and sciences 
no one will deny, and it may be better for some 
professional men to be pursuing such studies than 
spending their time in indolence, but whether the 
physical force of an army can always be in- 
‘creased by a multiplication of officers is less pro- 
blematical. 

While the course of studies pursued by ou 
largest seminaries have been at variance with 
the wants of the majority, the restrictions and 
regulations imposed have at the same time been 
spn Be? to the health of many, by the chang: 
from an active toa sedentary life. In the Rens 
selaer School no such change is required. The 
studies as arranged are such as are countinually 
practiced in common life, and by the division of 
the annual course into sub-terms, the student is 
at liberty to enter atthe time when that particu- 
lar branch in which he wishes to be engaged 
shall commence,or at that season of the year which: 
he shall consider best accommodating his pursuits, 
We know of no school at present so well calcu- 
jlated for the improvement of young agriculturists 
asthis. Here the fundamental principles of his 
professsion, viz: Mineralogy, Geology, Bota 
ny, Chimistry, and Mechanical Philosophy, are 
taught, without some knowledge of which a 
farmeris a mere machine, unprepared to reason 
correctly upon the common occurrences of his 
| profession. It is mentioned in the circular that 

“the school may be removed to a farm in this 
;;county, (Rensselaer,) and a laboring branch es 
) ‘tablished; or it may become the basis of a state 
laboring school.” Coming from the source it 
does, this expression is worthy of consideration. 
It is generally admitted that an agricultural school 
established in western New-York, would be of 
the greatest consequence to the state, but we can 
not point out any material change in the course 
pursued at this school which we think would be 
advantageous, unless it is connecting it with a 
farm where agriculture might be practiced as 
well as studied, and until a better shall be estab 
lished, we sincerely recommend this to the con 
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dollars a year, and we venture to assert, that in 
ino partof the United States has there been an 





sideration of every lover of useful information 
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Nov. 3, 1839. 
A 
TO THE PUBLIC. 

The Publishers of the Genesee Farmer, 
anxious to take every measure in their power to 
enhance the value of their paper, have made an 
arrangement with Mr. ALEXaNDER Gorpon, by 
which his name is to be associated with Mr. 
GOoDsELL’s, as co-editor. 


assist us by their advice, and by information on| : For the Genesee Farmer. 
every subject connected with this work. During}! | Ithas afforded me much satisfaction to discover 
our recent trip to Albany and New-York, we ||™ different parts of the country, some farmers 
were promised communications on subjects from || who Sear theirreason unin fluenced by popular 
practical men, which none are more competent to | prejudice, and who have wisely come to the con 
explain and elucidate, and we hope they will) clusion that ness is only @ weed that may be ex 
not forget thoir promises, but forward their com- || ferminated like other woceds. Iu the course 0: 
munications without delay. And those friends || Conversation, I lately received an account of the 
whom we have not been able to visit since our | farming operations of Jor W. Bacon, Esq. of 
return to this country, will, we hope, favor us with || Waterloo, which I considered so pertinent to the 
an occasional communication, Which will greatly | 
oblige their friend, 

ALEXANDER GORDON. 

Rochester Nursery, Nov. 2, 1832. 


It is believed that the 
long experience of Mr. Gordon as a Gardener, 
and his extensive acquaintance with the courses 
of culture pursued in England and America, will 
render his contributions a valuable acquisition to 


subject now under discussion, that I prepared and 
‘he columns of the Farmar. 


‘transmitted to him a statement, requesting hi: 
ot \.corrections, and asking permission to use his 
_name inthe Genesee Farmer. His prompt at 
|tention to my request, was gratifying; and by 
jlaying some extracts of his letter, which ] sub 
| join to that statement, before the public, I shal 
|| doubtless render it an acceptable service. 


Rochester now having its Horticultural and 
Agricultural Societies, and a paper dedicated to 
the improvement and advancement of those arts, 























SILK.—It gives us pleasure to notice exhibi- 
tions of the progress of the Silk culture in our 


we ~ “ r . + . o 4 g 2 sare a - . 6 
a general nursery, for the propagation and cultiva country. The Northampton (Mass.) Courier, in 


tion, not only of choice fruits, but also of orna- 


= Tear 


, he Oat 2 ae 
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mental trees, shrubs and flowers, became abso- 
‘utely necessary to support and cultivate the laud- 
able taste which exists in Monroe county for 
gardening pursuits. Such we are now establish- 
ing, and it has been deemed advisable for us also 
to become co-editor of “ The Genesee Farmer” 


with Mr. Goopseut. This does not arise from 


any want of exertion on the part of that gentle- 


man, (as the pages of the paper testify,) but that 
every introduction and improvement, connected 
with horticulture, may be freely disseminated by 
The Genesee Farmer.” Henceforth the edito- 
rial department will be mutually furnished by 
Mr. Goopsett and myself, and we hope to ren- 
der the work still more interesting and useful. 
The excellent paper by Utmus. in this day’s 


|Hall to-day, among the articles of American 
‘Manufacture, Silk in all its various stages of pre- 
| paration, fiom the looms of Mr. Shaw in Bel- 
chertown, 


lbraid ; 66 skeins of silk from the floss or tow as 
‘itis called; 10 hanks of silk reeled upon the 
Italian reel and mary bundles reeled upon the 
are also silk hose made from raw silk and the 
tow also, a very firm and neat article. 
Starkweather of Northampton, also, has some 
beautiful specimens of silk hose wove in this 
town and bundles of raw silk for exhibition. The 


noticing the Fair of the Hampshire Agricultural | 
Society, says—-'There may be seen at the Town | 


There are 1200 skeins of Sewing} 
| Silk of all colors and beauty ; 350 sticks of Silk | 


American one ; the difference is striking. ‘There || 


Mr. |! 


Tic Statement, 

When he came into the possession of his fary, 
about seven years ago, he purchased the croy 
which was then on the ground; and which pro 
ved so foul that fro.a 350 bushels of wheat, he 
-eleaned out 80 bushels of tailings, consisting 
principally of chess; but notwithstanding the 
pains that were taken, and which so greatly redu 
ced the quantity, it was scarcely merchantable ; 
and a deduction of two pounds on the bushe! 
| was exacted on account of its impurities, Ti 
imany, this beginning would have been discoura 
ging; but not believing in the doctrine of trans 
mutation, he determined to extirpate this weed 
from his fields. In preparing his fallow of th 


, same season, he ploughed it five times; and afte: 
‘each ploughing except the last, had it well har 
jrowed. Ile prepared his seed wheat from th: 
\| crop then on hand, by passing it repeatedly 


ee 
ein 108 


Cocoons in their various stages may be seen 


Farmer, will be followed up by a series of the thére aleo 
there aiso. 


same nature, with plans for kitchen and flower 
zardens, and the names for the proper trees, &c., 
adapted to each compartment, which we presume 


We rejoice to see public attention 
turning to this practically useful branch of busi- 
ness.” 
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will be generally gratifying and useful. Every 
»xertion will be made to cultivate a taste for horti- 
‘ulture in all its branches, and we hope the period 
s not far distant, when we shall see the wish of 

Cowley” realised in its fullest extent-—* Every 
small house having avery large garden.” The 
eares of a gardener are a source of agreeable do- 
mestic recreation, and especially to the female 
sex; to the valetudinarian they are a source of 
health, andto age a source of interest, for it has 
been remarked of a taste for gardening, that un- 
like all other tastes, it remains with us to the la- 
test period, and increases rather than diminishes. 
{tis only by experience and example that gar- 


lening can arrive at perfection, and it is only by | 


every individual contributing his mite of knowl- 
edge that the community can become acquainted 
with its As respects 
oarselves individually, every information shall be 
freely conveyed, and queries on any subject 
strictly answered, as far as our knowledge ex- 
tends. If we find that it meets with the approba- 
tion of readers in general, a portion of our pages 


various improvements. 


will be dedicated to the improvement of garden- 
ing, as anart of design and taste. Having had 
considerable experience in that branch for many 
vears in England, we hope to convey some ideas 
which may be very useful to those who wish to 
iay out their grounds on just principles. 

Having but little time to dedicate to the pen at 
present, we hope to be excused for not more mi- 
uutely enumerating our intentions in endeavoring 
to improve the pages of the Genesee Farmer, 
and have only time fo invite all our friends to 





| through an excellent fanning mill; and then by 
|| throwing it in small quantities at a time, to the 
\| further end of his barn, the chess falling by th 
|way near the middle of the floor. These pro 
'cesses were effectual. Very little chess was obser 
| vable in the succeeding crops 


(<= Among the Premiums awarded at the 
late fair of the American Institute in New-York, 
were the following :—To J.G. Howe, North 
Salem, Mass. for a pin making machine, a new 
invention, and the best of its kind. John Brown, 
Providence, R. I. for a spinning machine, tho’t 
To B. D. 
Bucher, New-York, for a machine for thrash- 
ing grain, shelling corn 
which it does eflectually, 
|Rochester, Monroe, county, 
of a clironometer movement. 


; and no more where 
| the wheat stood thin on the ground, or where u 
} had heen winter-killed, than where it stood thick, 
\except that the plants were larger. Althoug! 
‘the wheat was run through the fanning mill with 
“out a screening board, no deduction on account 0! 
foul stuff has ever since been made from gralu 
of his raising. 
A silver medal was awarded by the American It is worthy of remark that in the corners of @ 


Institute, to Abraham Variek, for 9 bales superi-|j "€W fence which he made across his fallow early 


tobe on an entire new principle. 





and cutting feed, all 
To F. UH. Clarke, 


fora fine specimen 


/or water rotted hemp, from his works in Copen- 
hagen, Lewis county. 


jin the summer,—and which strip was conse 
H | 
|, quently left unploughed, chess grew the next ye 


. in spots, as thick as grass in a common meadow 
Large Ezg Piant.—We have been presented, || 





| i Let others do likewise; and they will soon dis 
saysthe Baltimore American Farmer, by the}! pover that clean wheat sown on clean ground 
proprietor of Orange Farm with an Egg Plant,!! pas no power to turn into chess. 

measuring two feet one inch in circumference, & || DAVID THOMAS 

| two feet two inches lengthwise, and weighing 5}| Greatficld, 10 mo. 16, 1832 





lv. 144 0z. Ifany body can show usa larger one) pts 
_ we should be glad to see it. \ The Extracts—dated Waterloo, Oct. 8, 1832 
Your letter of the Sth inst. is before me, and ! 
state canals for the month of September, amount,’ frankly admit that it affords me much pleasure te 
to $148,282. Inthesame month last year, the |! add my limited experience as a cultivator of the 
amount collected was $141,095. The increase of || soil, to yours in an endeavor to dispel the delusion: 
tolls furthe month is $7,187. The duties on||that wheat turns into chess. ‘The statement 
salt for the month of September last amount to|| which you were sokind as to forward for exami 
$22,178. Increase from last year, $3,952. To-|nation, I have corrected. * * * * 

tal increase ofthe canal revenues fur the month 


of September, as compared with last year, $11,-| 


Canal Revenues.—The tolls collected on the 


And, my dear sir, suffer me to express my &S 
‘tonishment that sensible men should continue to 











| 439.— Argus ‘think that wheat turns into chess! A man in 
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this neighborhood two years ago, becoming exci- 
ted on the subject, declared that he would con- 
vince his sons at least that chess would not grow, 
and actually went into a corner of his summer 
fallow, and sowed clean chess. It did grow, 
however, and all are now satisfied. The delu- 
sion in this neighborhood has about subsided: the 
farmers are sowing cleaner seed and cultivating 
their land better than they did a few years ago. 

My experience is that deep ploughing, a proper 
succession of crops, clover and plaister, and such 
manure as usually accumulates about a prudent 
farmer’s barn-yard, clean seed and clean land, 
will double, and in many cases treble the quantity 
of produce usually obtained by common farmers. 

The first crop of wheat harvested on my farm, 
as above stated, yielded about ten bushels to the 
acre. This year, judging from what I threshed 
for seed, one of my fields will yield at least forty 
bushels to theacre. * * * 

P. 8. Being heavily taxed with other papers, 
[have neglected to subscribe for the “ Genesee 
Farmer,” and few of them have been circulated 
among us; still, I know that it would be true eco- 
nomy to take it, and I will thank you to forward 
my name to the publisher. 








For the Genesee Farmer. 
WHEATLAND AGRICULTURAL SOCI- 
ETY 

ON THE CULTURE OF CORN AND POTATOES. 

In compliance with the request of the Secreta- 
y of the Wheatland Agricultural Society, that I 
rive my views on the raising of Corn and Pota- 
toes, I would offer the following: 

As soon as the frost is out of the dung, or 
ibout the first of May, I haul out my barn yard 
and hog manure on to clover sod, twenty loads 
per acre. On the 10th of May I spread,and plough 


the dung under that I spread each day. Plough 








the corn is all cut and shocked, plough and sow 
wheat, three pecks per acre, flint wheat. 

I plant about one eighth of my ground to corn 
The expense of raising Corn in this way will 
cost as follows for ten acres: 

20 loads of manure at one shilling per load, 

There will be a draw back of one 

half of the manare that will remain 

for the next crop. Say 10 loads at 

124 cents per load, $12 50 
Spreading dung and ploughing $1 50 per 

acre, 15 00 
Harrowing, 50 cents per acre, 5 00 
Seed corn and pumpkin seeds, 1 25 
Ploughing three times, at 374 cents per 

acre, 11 25 
Cutting and shocking, 75 cents per acre, 5t 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. $47 








es SS 
For the Genesee Farmer. 
LEISURE MOMENTS—No. XI. 
THE ANT. 

There is perhaps no person whois not acquaint 
ed with this insect,—and yet I will venture to 
say that there are many who know very little 
respecting its manners and habits. Every boy 
who has been taught to read his Bible, looks up 
on the ant as a model of prudence and industry 
—and Dr. Watts says: 





“They don’t wear their time out in sleeping 01 
play, 
But gather up corn in a sun-shiny day, 
And for winter they lay up their stores: 





7 
Husking and cribbing, $2 per acre, 20 00 
Drawing and stacking stalks, 20 loads, 3 12 
Drawing pumpkins, 10 loads, 1 25 
Marking the ground, 50 





The expense on 10 acres 
or $7 73 per acre. 

The amount raised on 10 acres, at 35 
bushels per acre, 350 bushels, at 44 
cents per bushel, $143 O00 

20 loads of stalks, at $2 per load, 40 00 

10 loads of pumpkins, at $1 per load, 10 06 


$193 00 
Amounting to, per acre, $19 30 
Expense, 7 73 


$77 37 








Net profit, per acre, Sill 57 

For my potatoe crop, prepared as for corn, 

manure and ploughing and harrowing, 
er acre, $ 

For 12 bushels seed, at 25 cents per bushel 
Two ploughings, per acre, ‘ 
Cutting and planting in drills, per acre, M 
Digging, per acre, 0) 


Gm wis 
SRER 





Expense of crop, $16 Ov 
The amount raised, 150 bushels, at 25 
cents, $37 50 


Net profit per acre, 
I think the lady whites and the large pale blue, 


to the depth of seven inches, ‘T'wenty loads of|/for yielding and quality, are before any that | 


the coarsest straw dung, evenly spread, will not 
be much in the way of the plough. As soon as 
your field is ploughed harrow witha light har- 
row, about three acres per day with onc team, 
then mark three feet and a half apart. I make 
ise of a marker made with a stick fora head 


have raised. RAWSON HARMON, Jr. 
Wheatland, Oct. 13, (1882. 


For the Genesee Farmer. 


A correspondent in Pennsylvania says, “ Ti- 
mothy seed is scarce and now sells for five dol- 
lars a bushel in Philadelphia. If this was gene- 





$21 50 





They manage their work in such regular forms, 
One would think they foresaw all the frosts and 
the storms, 


And so brought their food within doors.” 


The naturalist will doubtless agree with the 
poet and moralist, that “ They don’t wear their 
time out in sleeping and play;” and that they 
teach us a lesson which, if all would improve, we 
should not hear so much complaint of hard times 
and bad fortune; but when he looks upon this in- 
sect in a scientific point of view, he is obliged to 
dissent from the popular opinion, that “ for win- 
ter they lay up their stores,” for the male and fe- 
male ants do not survive the winter, and the neu- 
ters pass it in a state of torpor, consequently re- 
quire no food. 

‘This well-ascertained fact proves that their 
remarkable foresight has no other object than the 
conunuance of the species, by perfecting and se 
curing their habitations.’ The neuters, so called, 
(which are females with imperfect oviaries) per- 
form all the labor, while the males and females 
are useful only for the continuance of the spe 
cies. 

It would seem that they are capable of commu. 
nicating their designs to each other, for they are 
known to co-operate in their searches aft er food, 
thereby performing what one would be unable to 
do alone; but, like all other animals, it is the un- 
erring hand of instinct that guides them in al! 
their operations. Who has not observed with what 
perfect order and regularity they conduct all thei: 





long enough for three tecth, with fills. A man|jrally known inthe Genesee Country, it would be affairs, as they march in and out of some old log 
with a horse will mark ten acres in half a day.—||of mutual advantage to your farmers and ours.—}| where they are preparing a habitation? It is 
The 20th May, I plant across the marks, three|| The expense of transportation would not be very doubtful whether the ingenuity of man could keep 
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feet and a half apart; plant the twelve rowed 
yellow, not more than four Kernels in a hill, with 
one quart of pumpkin seeds per acre. As soon 
as the corn is up so as to follow the row, com- 
mence with the shovel plough; turn furrows in 
the row, and go as near the corn as possible and 
not cover it up. In two weeks, go over it the 
other way, with the shovel plough; and two 
weeks after, take the common plough and go 
through the other way, two furrows to the row; 
turn the furrows tothe corn. As soon as the 
corn is nearly all glazed, cut with the sickle at 
the ground, and shock it as you cut it, about one 
hundred hills ina shock, and tie the tops with a 
stalk, About the first of October, husk and bind 
the stalks, and let the corn lie on the ground three 
or four days, then crib; the stalks to be drawed 
and stacked. 


Isow wheat after corn, and seed with clover 
in March. The ground should be ploughed where 
the shocks stand. I go through and cut three 


heavy.” 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
THE COMET. 

The comet, known by the name of Belia’s co- 
met, is now visivle; it rises about 6 o'clock in 
the evening. It is apparently a little north of 
Pleadies, a small cluster of seven stars, which in 
the evening may be seer in the northeast. It ap- 
pears to be about the diameter of the moon from 
Pleadies; with the naked eye it is barely visible, 
appearing like a very small star; but witha com- 
mon spy glass, it is plain to be seen; it will cross 
the plane of the ecliptic on the 29th of the present 
month, when it will be nearest to the earth, and 
distant about forty-eight millions of miles. It 
will be nearest to the sun about the 28th of next 
month, when it will be about seventy-five millions 
of miles from it. T.C.C. 
Linden Hill, 10 mo 2%, 1832. 








What we have once sincerely loved, we can 


the same number of his fellow beings in such re- 
gularity ; and it would be well if he would not 
only learn industry from their example, but the 
benefits of system also. 


“ Ants, when disturbed, may be seen carrying 
little white bodies to a place of safety ; and so 
intent are they upon their work, that even when 
cut in two they will not give it over. These are 
the eggs, which, as soon as hatched, are taken 
care of by the workers, (neuters) which move 
them about according as they require to be warm 
or cold, wet or dry. An hour before sunset, they 
remove them to the lower cells to keep them 
warmer, and bring them up again every morning. 
If the weather-wise think it likely to rain, they 
do not remove them. As soon as the sunin the 
morning shines on the nest, the ants at the top go 
below and strike those in the lower stories to 

wake them; being no strangers to the benefit of 
early rising, they carry the young into the sun 

for a quarter of an hour, and then place them in 

















cows, then plough and set the corn on; and ofter||/never after truly hate. 





the shade.” Yrvs. 
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For the Genesee Farmer. |! and snug chambers can be finished under thellat the present day 2000 or 2500 dollars. tis 
FARM BUILDINGS. roof, and no room need be lost. The building|jbuilt of stone, one story high, with a gambre! 
{This article is intended as a more extended |!should be set high from the ground to avoid/|roof, wing at each end, and a kitchen in the 
‘llustration of the essay on Farm Buildings, page || danpness—say from two to four feet. A neat}jrear. It is not large on the ground, yet it has an 
36 of this volume. ] portico should be built in front of the house, at ample hall, two front parlors, two large spare bed 
Iam much pleased with the article on Cotta-|| least eight feet in width, over which the main rooms, a family bed room, @ nursery or family 
ves in the 39th No. of the Farmer. From my own || roof should project with an easy and graceful slope. || sitting room, kitchen, washing and ironing room 
sbservation, I am satisfied that our farmers gene- l An outer kitchen and wood house, and perhaps a||and plenty of closets, all on the same floor 
rally do not build on the correct principle. ‘Fo jearriage and tool house should be attached in a When this gentleman, now fifty years of age 
illustrate my views, I will state the disadvanta-  conthneioas line on the windward side of the||came into possession of the farm, only the mai). 
ges of the present mode, and then try to show | dwelling in rear. And no larger building should]! body of the house, without the wings or kitehen 
the superior convenience and economy of the/| be erected, than can be finished within a reason-|| was built; and that had been erected for a coun 
-ottage plan. able term of time. As to the particular size or try store, but never used for that Purpose, In 
The usual practice of building farm houses shape of the house, the owner can consult his||stead of pulling it owe and erecting a rickety, 
hroughout New England and that part of New- own taste and convenience. ‘The cellar should|jshowy, wonton establishment “ many persons 
York settled by the Pentinss is, to erect a large, be deep and high. Deep, to preserve vegetables|| would have Sant, ne went to W ork, and at au 
: il h one or more from cold in winter, and to keep the butter and||expense of about 1500 dollars, built up the addj 
saber onlay: '00iny Ginthaa some || Other articles cool in summer; and high, that it tions, removed into it with his family, and has 
cu ’ 5) ; ’ 











Nov, 3, 1832. 
SERENE | 























dive or six rooms on each floor. 
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eae 


entra Or ss 


Unless the own- || ™®Y be dry and well ventilated. The walls of||there grown in honors and riches, and dispensed 


ine feet high, and about six||to « large circle of his friends and acquaintance 
' ; | kitchen and a || cellar should be nine gh, \ larg of 3 
nop neg NOY hens avin err the re- |{ feet under ground, and laid up in good lime mor-|/@ liberal hospitality. And yet this house is 








mainder is left for some more auspicious time ; itar. ‘This will exclude the rats and other vermin. 
il then “it will do for the present.” This | The cellar ought also to be under the whole main 
soncnipy egies 1B caren . || part of the house. The house should be at least 
house, in a great majority of instances,remains |! P 








a dred feet from the road if the situation of|| pretty shrubbery. 
the same, and in a few years becomes dilapida- ja hun ws y 


, i} ill admit. 
ted, and either has to be rebuilt or repaired at a), the ground will admit 


A neat, well dressed 
} . of as . eae 
sreat expense, or shortly tumbles about the ears | door yard, planted w ith pleasant santo trees and 
ee famil ] f inhabiting || Surubbery, should be in front. The house should 
f the family. n consequence Of imhabiting |, h eb iMeteed aad ides De diiien 
such a dwelling, the occupants perhaps never en- |, 0€ thoroughly nished and painted, and no ung 
yy at home one comfortable, happy fire side— ||" 51¥e4 happier appearance to the farm. No 
d 4 CU Mt ~ y “ » . ' 
And for the very reason that the lavish expendi- | 
‘ure on the huge frame, and windows, and chim- || * . 
evs. have engrossed all the means that would | gS and improvements, it cannot but look well. 
iota it habitation of humble dimen-|| ®other great advantage this method of build- 
ka abundantly comfortable. The family are ing has over the other is, its cheapness. I will 
wa ) . « ) A 
always badly lodged in unfinished rooms, and |j Venture to say that, on the ordinary plan of cot- 
iwt ) 7 D> . 
‘tages, the same r ay be é at two- 
subjectto coughs, pleurisies, colds and consump- ee - a ip 
‘thirds the expense. Besides, if additions are at 


snug, warm, and in keeping with the other build- 


tions. An enormous quantity of fuel is consu-; ; ; 
, . . | any time required to accommodate a larger fami- 
med to little purpose; and there is generally in ; 2 
; | ly, they can be easily made at trifling expense, 
such houses a total absence of all those nameless || - : 


, rithout injury t general appez — 
ithe comforts that constitute the daily pleasures | and without injury to the general appearance 


, | They give to the farm a pleasant, quiet, and} 
and enjoyments of home. Such houses are, too, | 7 = p — 


; :; | thrifty character, that in my estimation no other 
almost destitute of outward ornament from trees, | tw 
' a style of building can bestow. 
shrubbery, or lawns in front, or corvenient out 
vuildings in the rear, because the main building!| ; eal 
' > ‘universally pleased with the farm houses, as on 

has absorbed all the means for that puvpose.—_ , 

: | the western part of Long Island, and in Dutchess 
Hence the cheerless, cold and naked appearance ye > . 

: ' and Orange counties. They are built in the long, 
‘f£ many of our farms and farm houses ! 
‘low, Dutch style, with gambrel roofs,and porches 
in front ana rear, and beautiful vines of the ivy, 
honeysuckle or trumpet flower climbing over 
“att > g g ¢ ° ssi ’ ¢ "2 } . 

ittle Tr asiearts that are necessary oo & well) them. Their very appearance, nestled as they are 
ordered family. have seen the mere freize, or | amidst beautiful trees and luxuriant gardens, 


a of a ang and an unpainted and unfi-|\ ganked with rich looking sheds, barns ond grana- 
uished one too, that cost enough, in the labor and | heme, perpen te 

- 2 ob t : d S 6 isl ft , li as FY: with lots of well fed poultry trooping about 
carving bestowed upon it, to mish Ob & large) the yards, betoken a goodly share of wordly com- 
room comfortably ; and all, too, in excessive bad) goyr3 Say what they will of Dutch obstinacy 
taste. The building actually looked the worse|| and want of enterprise, and of being behind the 


for it; requiring, Moreover, an extra expenditure || improvements of the age, they understand snug 
of repairs and paint every few years to keep it!) living and economy in building better than the 
.1 order. ‘There is also more room usually than i Yankees. I speak now of those farms in the 


j vial , * whi i . . 
in be applied to beneficial purposes, for which || counties that I have mentioned; and although a 
reason either the chambers or garret are occupi- || Yankee myself, and full enough of Yankee no- 
d by grain, apples, or other proper occupants of |tions, I make this remark after years of observa- 
1e barn or wood house. An expenditure of 30 \tion. Of their agri 
per cent. is also added to the necessary cost. 


The cottage plan has the advantages of being 
sfug, compact and convenient. They are cheap- 
er in the construction, more picturesque in appear- 
ance, and easier of occupation. The rooms be- 
ing mostly on the first floor, much labor and time 
is saved in passing over the house. 


Ihave seen no country where I have been so 


In many instances, too, when these buildings | 
are finished, they are totally destitute of those 


ulture [ may speak more 
hereafter. 

The best house decidedly that I have everseen, 
for either a large farmer or the resident of a coun- 
try village, isone belonging to a very wealthy 
gentleman in Bedford on Long Island, about 
three miles from New-York. It is situated on his 








|! matter how plain the building may be; if it be! 


handsome; as much so as any one need desire, — 
Its windows look out into a beautiful little lawn 
and pleasure ground full of fine fruit trees and 
I there saw a snow ball or 
Guelder rose which was eight inches in diamete: 
‘through the trunk, twelve or fifteen feet through 
ithe top, and as many feet high. It is probably 
any years old. 


EXPLANATION—PLATE NO. I 
| 
} 








—- 


. Main Hall 8 feet wide. 
Common Parlor 18 by 20 feet. 
. Family bed room 18 by 10 feet 
. Nursery or family room 18 by 12 feet 
. Kitchen 18 by 16 feet. 
Passage way, closets, Kc. 
. honing and bathing room 7 by 7 feet 
Crockery and other closets. 
J. Parlor or drawing room 18 by 20 feet 
. Spare bed room 18 by 12 feet. 
do. IS by 10 feet. 
3ack porch 24 by 8 feet, 
3. Wood house, &e. 
. Front door porch 10 by 6 feet. 
15. Rear hall Is by 10 feet with stairs, under 
which is a closet, 
16. Cellar stairs. 
The lines across the walls are the doors. 
The lines from the outer walls are windows 
[v] are fire places. 
--o-- pillars which support the roof of piazza. 
Over the main part are comfortable sleeping 
rooms, lighted from the ends, and by dormer win 
dows, which last appendage may easily be dis 
pensed with. I considerthis as the best basis for 
a plan of dwelling houses that I have seen. If 
the wings are not desirable, they can be left off. 
and other alterations made to the main body o! 
the house by cutting the rear hall into bed rooms 
The wings however are not expensive, as the 
ceilings of the room are but nine feet high— 
|| They are often of great convenience and econo- 
my, as furnishing the largest quantity of room at 
4 the least expense: 
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If a milk room or buttery be wanted to join the 
kitchen, that part might be made broader, and a 
room partitioned off where the dotted line is, 
opening from the kitchen, and also into No. 6. 


EXPLANATION—PLATE NO. IL 
This house is on the old plan for size, being 30 
by 40 feet on the ground, with an L on the rear, 
20 by 30 feet—the posts of the rear part being 
eight feet high. 


1. Is the front entry or hall 17 feet long and 6feet 


wide, excepting what is occupied by the chamber 
stairs. 








Convenient farm, alittle back from the road, and might cost| 


(Concluded on page 350.) 
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M4 TRY = ame 4 
; | 
s | No. I. Garden, No. [l.—For an ordinary farm, I here give a plan! 
| | 13 partly on the gen and ote on the Yankee method | 
€ | I here give a plan of the House, combining,-as I think, the benetits of both, 
b one story high. E< Lad 
F | The main body of the house is Fruit, & 9 gi aera i ee 
| 44 by 30 feet; wings 18 by 22 feet Zs i 
y each. >---- —_— “a . Ss) 
: | Kitchen part, &c.,on rear, 24 by 6 £< | 
“ 18 feet. T T and 2 4 
e ' 7 o~* : 
| : aa a en a ae 
D : 12 7 sé T Ib. 
. | e.g 5: Shrubbery Lawn. SS 1 8 1 10 § 
n ‘ 7 r B e r é 
” = ee + — ae | int v3 +++ —f--—! os RA . 
" | [16F Ts _| , | i 
; | er 15 : Ds «gta: ge ona 
od | T 501 OEP aL 7, creel 
= r mo 
ce er a 4415 rh a Oe en 
is T pe ~ ian pan | TT | 
ss 10 4 | ‘ a3 2 
ate 
v0 °} - f 2 5 3 2 4 
ne San SEE I Goto Hl | a WT ——— = Se 1 
or a. P SEs c 1 +. 
le) | ‘ 23% at sin 
oh pay tt 4, r — 3. 2 '. T ae tk = 
ply 14 2 oa 11 
’ ' a o b- 
q -- MBE Wrnn~n----> --- -----0---- 
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_ — aera a ne —— ———— 
No. IIl—PLAN OF A GENERAL BARN FOR THE FARM. 
are of the Plan ofa a Explanation continued. 
arn. ah building ; 9 feet high at top, 
The space encircled by the 5 5 \ ona 6} feet hi 7h phy : 
outer row of dotted lines, and \ the floor is 10 feet wide. These 
the line a—a comprises the . : \ stables can be divided off at 
main body of the barn, a . aetaoeth | A Pe eee TA? can, Sit 4 a2 ; proper distances into stalls for 
frame building 60 by 40 feet. i’ * es eee i ee " the cattle or horses to be tied. 
1. Barn floor for thrashing, gery “ é‘ The main posta and studs of 
cleaning, and unloading hay, aud se the barn, of course, are not to 
rain, &c , 14 feet wide. =r | 1 be boarded below the stabl 
2. Wide door, for entrance Wer | : roof. Between these stud 
of teams, &e. he. 3 ns p’enty of room is allowed t 
ie 3. Bays for storing hay, 5 (4! 3 | 14 5 put all necessary food for the 
grain, &c., 37 by 20 feet eac . ne, = stock, as they stand with their 
4. Passage ways to carry “ga ‘ek heads to the passage. ‘T'o se- 
provision to the stables, and ee ae" parate the passage way from 
, to pitch hay and straw into, eo ' the bays, are placed erect, com- 
from the bays; 3 feet wide. hens | aad mon 3 by 4 inch scantling, sa 
‘ 5. Rows of stables built F <5 db}. lg - 24 feet apart; jast near enough, 
“. round the main body of three a together to keep the hay and 
4 sides of the barn, excepting arn aid grain in its place. This par- 
Viti the main door—these stables =. al tition may be carried up either 
dis ire built with shed roofs run- f Any: 8 feet, or extended up to the 
§ for ing off from the side of main 1 Bir ; _| plates of the barn, as choice 
if + Zz a eam Z “TY 
yi \ AN 
| Fe fo \ \ 
fp \ 
mis fl 5 \ 
the W/, aN | 
ws , Explanation—continued. | 8. Cattle yard. The sheds can be 
’ V4 may dictate. Incase th»y are extended| built with high posts, and floors 8 feet \ 
band i, to the plates, the hay can always be|from the ground, where fodder may be \ 
m at y thrown from the bay intothe passage and/stored for the stock, and racks placed \ 
eee fed direct to the cattle, instead of first) against the walls to receive it; or, they 4 \ 
pitching it on to the great floor and then|may be mere low sheds for the only pur- j 
) the carrying it round to them, which would) pose of sheltering stock from the storms. 
nd a always have to be done until partially fed) If a considerable stock be kept, I think 
» is, out if the partition were carried but 8) the first plan preferable. The sides of i 
feet high. the sheds next to the yard to be left open. 
. 6. Small door to throw out straw, &c.,)|The frame to be supported by posts, the 
: into'the yard. ? feet of which rest on flat stones. 
° 30 ”.” Cattle sheds on opposite sides of the)! P. S. If the slope of the ground be to- 
J yard. These may be extended or dimi-| wards the north, the great door can be 
pear, ) nished to any desirable extent. They)reversed, and the main entrance be from 
cing are ually carried off from the line of the yard. In that case openings should 
j building, so as to give 100 feet yard room) be constructed on the opposite side to 
‘feet ‘between them, which is necessary for a|draw the manure from beneath the sta- | 
nber large stock. bles. — a 
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Explanation of Plate No. II. continued, | 

2. Chamber stairs opening next to the front) 
loor, beneath them, opening from the kitchen, | 
are the cellar stairs. 

3. Common sitting room 17 by 16 feet. 


4. Parlor 17 by 16 feet. 


5. Main kitchen for all ordinary purposes 14) sition, 3y this arrangement, the stables would | 


oy 23 feet. b 
“6. Family bed room with fire place 4 hy 1% 
feet. 

7. Outer kitchen, wash room, making cheese, 
ind all coarse work ; with a chimney, fire place, 


kettle and arch, 14 by 16 feet. It will also answer | 


the purpose of a common entry from the rear. 

8 Milk room or buttery and provision room, 
with a door from both kitchens and window in 
rear, 6 by 16 feet. 

9. Wood house, carriage or wagon and tool 
house, 14 by 20 feet. 


10. Rear porch— may be built or not, 10 by 6 | 


teet. It is convenient for many purposes. 

11. Porch or piazzain front. It may be erected 
ornot. Itisa handsv.ne ornament to the house, 
and convenient a 

{o] Fire places and chimneys. That in te 
kitchen has an oven, Closets may be placed in 
the walls besiae the chimneys if needed. 

The lines across the partitions, thus *+* are 
doors. ‘Those from the walls, thus ** ate win- 
dows. 

The posts of the house should run from eigh- 
teen to thirty inches from the chamber floor, 
which will make excellent sleeping rooms, being 
lighted from the gable ends. Four rooms may 


be so made. The landing at the head of the || 


stairs can be lighted by a scuttle in the roof, sct 
with glass. 


If it be more convenient, the back porch may 


be turned round to run parallel with the main 
guilding ; or may ran both ways, or left off alto- 
gether. _— 

Explanation of Plate No. III. continued. 


I have in this plan assumed that the barn stand | 


on a slope or side hill—not too steep, for that is 


a positive objection. A cellar is to be excavated | 


under the whole barn, including the stables. A 
main wall is to be built around the whole, on 
which is to rest the stable sills. Stone or brick 
piers, or red cedar posts, which are in fact better, 
with a good flat stone under each foot; or, if such 
cannot be obtained, good hemlock, pine, or white 
vak posts, at eight or ten feet distance, will an- 
swer every purpose to support the building. It 
should all be put up at once and in one entire 
frame—pinned and braced together in the best 


manner, and covered with seasoned boards, close- |: 


ly feather edged to exclude the storms. But if it 


be covered with ordinary green boards, the cracks | 


should be well battened. In the stables, at pro- 
per distances, shculd be trap-doors to throw the 


manure and litter through, which will remain un- 


der cover and free from waste by evaporation, 
washing, &c., till carried out for use. ‘That part 


beneath the stables which receives the manure’ 
can be partitioned off from the main part if ne-|) 
i 


eessary, and that room beneath the main barn 
nay be used for stowing pumpkins, potatoes, 
turnips, &e., or receive the straw after thrash- 
ing; or if more desirable, the bays may be 


sunk through from the upper floor to the ground | 


without injury, if a little raised from the earth. 
Even stock may be kept there if the room be not 


wanted for other purposes. The front part of, 


the main cellar looking into the yard, may be 
closed or left open as convenience dictates, al- 


ways leaving an opening sufficient for getting 
outthe manure. As the buildings are on a slope, | 


‘© it must be a gradual one, calculating the main” 


THE GENESEE FARMER, 


entrance to be but little above the ground level.| or nearer to, or further from the main door i 
The slope from the upper side of the barn tot he|| may be necessary, leaving plenty of passag a 
|lower end of the sheds should not be over eight}! carrying hitter from the floor tothe yard ae y 
feet, as they ought to stand on a level with the!) the barn, and for proper ventilation, ~t 
\tand below, and the yard be nearly in a level po-|} As to the shape of the barn, I consider it 


no kind of consequence whether it be square 9; 


i ol ow: j 
' ! 10 long ; It should depend on the shape or locati 
jcorners. If the yard be subject to drain, a mead- | of the ground, and the particul 


| ow, or ficld for heavy hoed crops, ought to adjoin 
1] . . 
| the buildings, that no wash be lost. If a slope 





as of 


| be easy of access, the doors being in the extreme 
| on 
ar uses for whic] 
i! 5 , . 
it may be needed. In case athrashing mill wey 
| = t 
| used, a part of one of the bays or stable 
‘|cannot be conveniently obtained with a sunny in- _be taken for it, and the horse 


‘| clination, the same plan of building may be adopt- 


S migh: 
S work in the grown 
| | story. At any rate, the mill ought to be locates 
ed on a level ground, having litle or no cellar, | where the straw can be well stored and saved for 
and the manure from the stables thrown into winter use, and a reform made in the vill inetd 


‘ | alnons 
heaps in rear. 


| plan of working the horses out in the Weal 
| The advantagesof this planI conceive tobe these: || while the mill apparatus works undercover 
| It is ascheaply built as any well constructed | 
/barn and shed can be made. It brings all your 
| fodder and grain to one place convenient to your 


It may seem inconvenient not to have a b Un si 
situated that a team may enter with a load at one 
| door, and go out with the cart or wagon 
another; but the quantity of room gained I eon. 
sider of more utility than the inconvenience 01 
backing anempty vehicle from the floor, | gy, 
| that the Dutch and German barns never have but 


| one large door as a general rule, and they use 
the manure being three-fourths lost, and the cat-|| wagons instead of carts, which are harder to 


tle are usually poor and but half attended to. By | back out; and the New-England barns, where the 
| this plan, the stocls are all under the keeper’s eye, |, plan of large double doors on both sides is com. 

at all times of day; they are properly and equal-|| mon, are less roomy and much colder in winter 
ly fed, and the greatest economy is used in the | Besides, he must be a miserable teamster who 
expenditure of fodder. ‘The manure is all hous-| cannot back a pair of oxen or horses, with an 
ed and ready at any time for distribution over the | empty wagon or cart, forty, or even one hundred 
farm, and, if the buildings be properly located, | feet. I have seen a New-York carman back 





house. It puts itall under cover, saving thereby y 
from five to twenty per cent. in waste. It saves 
ithe labor and waste of feeding cattle at stacks, 
which [conceive to be the worst possible way, 


| both inexpending fodder and treating cattle— 


as 


is, taken altogether, in the most convenient spot | horse and cart, with upwards of a ton (two hors 
forremoval. If more room be wanted for feed-|| heads) of sugar, through an alley eight feet wide 
ing sheep, young stock, &c., than the yard can) So that Llook upon the want of another lars: 
furnish, doors can easily be made through the) door as of little consequence. If it be objected 


sheds into the adjoiming grounds, where their | that there is too much shingling required in this 


food can be carried. plan of building, boards, slabs, or thatch, may be 


In all tis calculation, I go on the principle that | substituted for the stables and sheds. And to ob 
all the hay, straw, stalks, pea and bean vines, || viate all objection as to expense, the whole, ex 
and litter of every description, which have been | cept the cellar walls, is built of wood. 
carried to the barn, are too valuable to be lost, | Mr. Evtror—tIn page 297 of the present vol 

. 7 i emma an = bs ‘ a 

. + ume of the Farmer, a plum is mentioned unde 
not tor fodder. - he manure I consider as being | the name of “a Washineton Polum ” as having 
n Pan Chie na S ] *¢ P n. {I - at ee . ? 
worth from fifty cents to one dotlar a load, ac- || grown to the enormous size of six inches in dia 
cording to the goodness of the soilon the farm; | meter. | presumed every reader would readily 
of course, every part of itis worth saving. To suppose that the word diameler was a typogia 

y » a] eC ¢ aT a4 > ; : | . ‘ ‘ cs 
obviate all objection against the cattle getting in | phical error,and that it should have been circum/: 
to the stables from the lower side, I assume the}! pence. The name has since been corrected Bol- 
yard to be constructed = the dishing plan, by!| mar, I am informed that this description has 
which the a under the sheds will be raised | been taken for a new plum, but presuming it wa: 
some feet from the center, and can be easily so ‘not a new one, I think the name deserves a fur- 
constructed as that the stock may enter the sta- | : Jew-York 

ther correction. Edward Lawrence of New-York 
bles without difficulty F ; 
ty: informed me some years ago, that he was acquaint- 

As it may be necessary to inform the reader ed witha gentleman by the name of Bolmer, for- 
particularly how I would construct the barn-yard, | merly residing in that city, who raised a plum 
I will refer at once to Judge Buel’s pl: ich}. 1: Z ‘hi 
‘is the best model tl n 0 ee ae Seen ee garden at the corner of Pearl and Chat- 
,1S the best model that I have yet seen.* ' . ame of 
If there be foo much st bling ual d h jham streets, to which he gave the name 0! 

ere be Li WLC sti i i} : , 4 

7 A sti - g a ied to the Washington, and that it was knownby thename 

yarn, any partof it ma as Ss “ 4 

jbarn, any | may easily dispensed | ¥¢ polmer’s W 

with. Were I to retrench any part, it would be | This is 
. : ' > 

that on the further side from the yard, and next | 

to the great door. 


and are worth at least something for manure, if 


ashington Plum in the catalogues. 
probably the plum alluded to. 


Linden Hill, 10 mo. 22. $, CORNELL 





| Ifa granary be wanted, a part of the bay or _ Propvetive Vine.—A Grape Vine —" 
||stables may be taken for that purpose, and parti- | 19S ofa single stem, standing in the garden . 
\tioned off to any convenient size. Jacob Miesser, Esq. in Bern township, go 
| if there be more room taken up for the floor, county, Pa. produced on its branching vines 1238 
than is profitable, a scaffold can be framed into | buuches of Grapes, taken down 6 few days lb 
i the main posts, eight feet from the floor, at b----,' We understand says the Columbia (S.C.) Times 
that the vineyards of Mr. Geigher, of Lexington 


||” [tis at page 107, 3d Vol. Memoirs N. Y. Board | district, have produced the present season, Up- 
}of Agriculture. [We shall publish it, as soon as 











: : 5 i he blan’ 
we can procure the work to copy it from.— Editor. wards, of 6,500 gallons of wine, from t 
Virginia and Madejra grapes 
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RENSSELAER INSTITUTE, 
TROY, N.Y. 
Notices for the Ninth — Course, 1832 and 
1833. 


1. The ensuing course is divided into 17 sub- 
rerms of 3 weeks each. No student is holden fer 
more than one sub-termat once. The annual 
course commences on the 21st of November. But 
students are received at the beginning of every 
sub-terin. 

2. The first 9 weeks (1,2 and 3, sub-terms) 
are Wholly devoted to practical Mathematics; 
such as land surveying, harbor surveying, navi- 
sation, civil engineering; general mensuration, 
neluding guaging, wood, board, timber and exca- 
vation measure ; astronvmical and meteorological 

alculations ; latitude and longitude; moon’s pa- 
vallax, transit of Venus, &c. 

3. January 23, a 3 week’s course, (4th sub- 
‘erm) discipline in extemporaneous speaking.— 
Subjects: Etymology, Rhetoric, Rules of Action 
moral and legal, Physical Geography of a , arti- 

ular country deduced from geology, and its civil 
seography deduced from history. 

4. February 20, a three week's course, (3th 
sub-term) of reading in the library, or a vacation 
‘or those who choose it. 

5 March 6, a twelve week’s course, (6, 7,8 
sd 9 sub terms) on Mineralogy, Geology, Bota- 

uy and Zoology ; systematical, physiological and 
‘himical. Chimical tests and powerful magnifi- 
ors furnished by the school. 

6. May 29, a twelve week’s course, (i, 11, 12 
:ud 13 sub-terms) on Chimistry and Mechanical 
|'hilosophy according to the views of the French 
schools. 

7. August 21. Commencement. Degrees are 
‘hen conterred by the President, of A. B. (r.s.) 
iu those, Whose extemporaneous lectures and ex- 
periments before the examiners, prove them to be 
worthy. 

8. August 22. Traveling tour of six weeks, 
l4and 15 sub- terms) for those who choose—it is 
wt demanded, 

9. October 2,a seven weeks vacation or reading 
the library for those who choose to read. ‘This 

ruds the year. No changes will hereafter be 
nade excepting what is caused by leap years and 


‘he common moveable dates. ‘The school may be 
emoved to a farmin this county, and a laboring 
‘ranch established; or it may become the basis of 


: State Laboring School; but not until after Oc- 
‘ober 2, 1833. Until then, (and perhaps always) 
| will remain as at present. 


Exercises —One subject only, or one division 
! a subject, is attend-d as the forenoon exercises 


‘'asub-term. Theafternoon ofevery day is devo- 
ed to preparations forthe next day and to profita- 
« amusements—such as collecting and analyzing 
-ubjects of Zoology, Botany, Geology, and Mi- 


weralogy ; exercises in surveying, engineering, 


‘skhing heights and distances, taking latitude and 
ngitude, learning the accurate use of the com- 
uss, level, sextant, barometer, thermoineter, plu- 
iwineter, &e. Ke, 

in the forenoon exercises of a year, (and each 





Rochester Prices Current. 


Wheat, per bu. 67 | Apples 123437 | 
Flour, ty oy 5 Ov Lind, cwt, 3 00 | 
Pork, mess, brl. 14 00] Cheese do 6a8 00 | 
do prime do 10 00 | Butter 13al5 00) 
Beef perewt. 2a3 00} Hams do 7 50\ 
Oats 35 | Pot Ash,cwt. 4 25) 
Corn 69 | Pearls, 4 2504 50! 
Rye 75 | Hides, ewt. 5 00 
Barley 50a56 | Sole leather, 19a22 00 
Hay, perton, L1a12 00 | Harness do. 25 00 
Grass Seed, 8lal 00 | Upper p.side,drs’d 2 25 
Potatoes 18a25 | Bundle do 3 00a3 50 











From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
REVIEW OF THE MARKET, 

For the week endirg Oct. 27. 
ASHES were heavy throughout, but with rath- 
er more demand at theclose. ‘The prices $4,50 
per 100 Ibs. for Pots, some small lots a fraction 
less; and $4,65a70 for Pearls. 





for large parcel:. 

HOPS—There is a good demand at 20a22cts 
for first sort. ‘The quality of the Western crops 
is very fine. 

PROVISIONS—The demand for Beef and 
Pork was good. Mess Beef declined 25 cts 
bbl: in other articles there were no changes.— 
The new beef was taken off on arrival at $5; 
and 84 

SEEDS—There were some parcels of Flax- 
seed arrived: buyers offer $117, but the holders 
demand $12. ‘Theseason for Timothy being 
past and the supply increased, the price has de- 
clinedto $15a$14}4. 

WOOL—The sales of American fleeces are 
estimated at 150,000 Ibs—prices fully maintain- 
ed. 





HEMP remains dull, andthe price unsettled || cotton thread, and 33 
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SA 


leash. Western, $6, 62to$6, 75. Wehear of 
'no sales Southern. The last sale of Western 
| Wheat was made at 1.28 A sale of Virginia, 
from store, was made at the same price. Sales 
new Rye have been made at 83 cents, whichis an 
advance of about 4.cents. Corn remains with 

out change.— New- York Courier. 














Fema.e Inpusrry.—One of the most in 
genious fabrics we have fora long time ex- 
amined is a silk bed covering, the manufac 
ture of Mrs. Thomas Lilley of this city, 
which received the premium at the laie 
Brighton Fair. It is made of pieces so 
small that 5684 were required to give it suf: 





|ficent size, exclusive of the border. Mrs. 


L. sewed together and quilted the whole in 
about five months, besides managing the do 

mestic concerns of a pretty large family 
without any aid. There was but a single 
‘needle used in the work, eleven spools of 
skeins of basting cot 

ton. ‘The cost of silk and other trimmings, 





gs 50.— Bost. Trav. 





Ingenuity of Yankee Girls--We were 
shown yesterdy at Messrs Rhoades Hat and 
| Fur Store a very handsome “Ladies Cape,’ 
‘made from, the feathers of the Guinea hen. 
It exhibited much dexterity and cunning 
workmanship, and appeared to us quite as 
valuable as the “far fetched and dear boughv 
articles imported from China, last season. 
and sold at from twenty to thirty dollars 
each. it was made by a young lady of Ips- 





‘'wich.—Bost. T'rans. 











Am. Sax.. . .—55 a-65;Do. Ist qual......—a-374 
Do. Mer. fl. .—45 a-50/ Do. 2d........, —25 a—— 
Com. to } bd. —25 a-35) City pulled Ist ql.36 a40 
Lambs s’fine.—37 a-40/Smyrna, clean -24 a-30 
CORN EXCHANGE.—The demand ex- 
ceeded the receipts throughout the week aud 
brought the stock at the close within a very nar- 
row compass. The sales to arrive quite equal- 
led the stock onhand if we except one or two 
extra sorts The stores sf the agents are uni- 
versally empty and swept. Prices gradually ad- 
vanced and closed at $6ga? for Western, “Ely” 
was sold at 4, Scratched at $6} ; $6,31a37 for 
‘Troy, none in on the last days; 30}a4} for Ohio, 
last sale wos on Friday at $6,15; $6ja§ for N. 
York, sales at both prices on Saturday; $64a§ 
for Howard street ; {a5-8 for Georgetown ; § for 
Richmond City, sales ; and }a3-8 for all the com- 
mon southern sorts, 500 Richmond coun. were sold 
on Friday at } but holders demanded 3-8 on 
Saturday. There are considerable quantities on 
their way from various directions, and sellers 
were willing tocontract for delivery on arrival 
at the prices we have quoted. ‘The demand was 


tudent ought to go through the annual course) expectation that prices would decline the stocks 


ach student gives 180 extemporancous lectures ; 
ud is daily criticised closely on each lecture.— 


‘iis lectures are illustrated with about 1200 ex- 
ooriments performed with his own hands, and 


vith suits of minerals, plants and animals. 


Students hear courses of lectures, during the 
ear, on National and Municipal Law, Moral 


Vhilosophy, Philosophy of the human mind, Sa- 
red and civil history, and Parliamentary rules of 
lebate, 


Chances. 3 624 per sub-term. Extra $2 per 
su term during the 9 weeks of chimistry. Each 
‘urnishes his own ehimical substances, which 


have been permitted to run unusually low. Be- 
sides, the cholera at the Scuth and the great 
want of vessels there, have prevented the eastern 
markets, as they have our own, from the usual 


fore has been called upon to make up for the mis- 
fortunes of the South and the incorrect guessin 
of the East-Rye Flour sold from the boats at $43 
land from store at $4,44a50, Corn mealis with- 
out change at $33 for bbls and $163a17} for 
hhds. Several parcels of prime Genesee and 
Virginia wheat brought 128cts ; North River & 


were made for new northern to arrive, at S3cts, 





‘ost about $3, if the student is economical. 


Annual students pay nothing for the reading 


'eims, 


Students board “here they please. At the) 
-chool, some are always boarded at two dollars per 
week—rooms ara foun]; but neither lodging, 
washing, fuel, nor light. Each should bring a, 


matrass or bed. 


and for old at80 cts. Yellow northern corn clo- 
sed at 80cts, in demand ; white at 78cts, a cargo 
of Jersey at that price was the last sale and south- 
lern corn 70a75cts for the extreme qualities, the 
|market bare. The last sale of barley was at 864 
cents. 


NEW-YORK MARKET—October 31. 


Fees for the whole year, including extrasin| Flour and Grain.—Ptices of Flour continue 


himistry,amount to #50. AMOS ATON, : 
Troy, Sept. V2, Agent, and Sen, Pruf. 


Ito advance, owing tothe short supply. Sales of 
| Troy and New-York have been made at $6,50, 





chiefly from the eastern States, where from an |) 


receipts in that direction. This market there-|! 


Carolina 120al24cts. Rye advanced, contracts | 


CALEDONIA FAIR. 
| The Caledonia Fair will be held according t,, 
| appointment, in the Village of Caledonia, on th » 
second ‘Tuesday of November next, for Selling 
| Buying, and Exchanging of Stock, Property and’ 
‘Manufactured Goods. Farmers, Sdichancs, 
|| Manufacturers, Butchers, Droviers, Hog Dro- 
\viers, Pedlars, and Auctioneers, &c. &c. are ex 
pected. Caledonta, Oct. 16, 1832. 
UST PUBLISHED, and _ for 
sale by the subscribers, a Trea 
tise on Breeding, Rearing, and Fat- 
i tening all kinds of Poultry, Cows, 
\ Swine, and other Domestic Animais. 
| by B. Mowbray, Esq., from the 6th London edi- 
‘tion, with such abridgments and additions as is 
conceived would render tt best adapted to the soil 
climate, and common course of cultvre in tne 
United States, by Tnomas G. ,essenden, Esq 
Editor of the Oew England Farmer. The Lon- 
‘don edition of this work sells for $3; it is now 
offered, printed on good and frir type, wiih a hand. 
‘some Frontispiece, at only 75 cents. 
nov 3 HOYT, PORTER & CO. 
eee NEW BOCK 
DJARNUM'S ~ ew American Farrier, con- 
taining an accourt jof the foundation of every 
‘part of the horse. accompanied with a copious list 
of inedicines. For sale b 
HOYT, PORTER, & Co. 
oct 31 6 State-street. 


ROCHESTER NURSERY. 





} 
j 


| 
i 








£ | fg subscriber has just returned from New 


| York and Albany, aud has now on the way 
ithe superb Collection of Fruit Trees and Orna- 
mental flowering and Ornamental Shrubs, gc. 
| which has been for sometime advertised. As soon 
‘as the whole arrives, catalogues will be published, 
and may be ead gratis at the Nursery, on Main 
Street, or at the Bookstore of Hoyvr Porter ¢- 
Co., where orders will be received aad duly at- 
tendedto. The advartiser begs leave to state, no 
article shall be advertised or published in cata- 
logues, which is not actually growing, and for 
sale in the nursery. Many of the choice Pear 
Trees are unavoidably small, but every one is true 
to their names. Further particulars in next 
weck’s Farmer. 
ALEXANDER GORDON 
Rochester Nursery, Nov. 2, 1832, 
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PureNnoLocy.—T he Boston Evening Ga-' (VA? ALOGUE of Fruit Trees, Ornamental 


zette, of Saturday, remarking upon Spurz-) Trees, Shrubs, Herbaceous and Green House 
heim’s recent lectures in that city, contains); Plants, and Bulbous Roots—Cultivated and for 
sale at the Horticulturul Garden, Lyons, Waynr 


the following : 4s pe 
Most paephe entertain the idea that Phre- are J Ree Q5)Red Foot Pied Ruge 

nology is a mere classification of bumps—a : 

sort of legerdemain—by whieh an eccentric | ,4fess number) _ bleau, 

genius might tell the present and future}! White Januing, ee QUINCE—25 cents. 


character ofindividuals. Itis no such thing. Lares Sak Bough, STRAWBERRIES. 
. = 2 ri a ieee 

[t comprehends the whole study of man.—|| Newton Pippin, varie 1S eset 

It explains all the mental phenomena—and/'Ribston do. Alpine Monthly, or Ever 

takes into view the various physical causes frog ge oo gitelaaaall wah a 

which influence mankind. Itpromisesgreat)) ied Baldwin do. AD semen Pine Apple—25 cents 


utility in being purely practical in its char-|! Blue Pearmain, er doz. 





per doz. 25 cents each,for|Chasselas from Fontain- 


— Noy. 3, 1839, 
ters, A greet vari F one 
| ’ do. Melting or Fon-| striped ond an ¢inele 
-s fant, ‘ | Best assortment aes 
| Miller's Burgundy, perdoz Commo, “+4 
| White Frontignac, ment, $1 perdo on 
Isabella, much admired as HYACINTH s 
| & Tabloand Wine Grape Doubie Red, White & R 
| --remarkable hardy, and| Single do d i ” 
| agreat & constant bearer, $1) 50 per doz " “ 
| Sweet Guellant, POLYANTH S NARCtIs 
Muscatehe, SU S—-13 cents per lant 
| Malvoisie, CROWN IMPE kiab Q: 
| Large Muscat, ‘WHITE LILY 's 
Black Hamburgh, SPANISH IRISand CRO 
Golden Chasselas, CU SE S—25 ects. per ¢ 
| Miller's Grape, white, |Jonquilles—75 cts per on 
| Orders for the above Nursery may be left 


|| this office. _ «Sept. 22-F.8. 
Se ied 











Qssor | 








at 


. ‘ -no-farther Winter, |OKNAME! EES 
acter. It gives us an extensive knowledge at nag <hr ae by iene 


of causes and effect ; and by knowing the ori-} 
gin of these—we know the power of reme- 
dying evils constantly in our possession. |} 

Dr. Spruzheim has already pointed out!) 
many defects in our systems of education, | 
and we may anticipate much good from his 
hints. 

He has made an attack upon Latin and 
Greek—and also upon Mathematics; not 
that he objects to either of these studies, but 
on the other hand recommends them where 
there is a suitable taste and inclination— 
but that it is wrong to compel or require a 
child to study that which it does not like, 
and for which it is not fitted by nature. The 
peculiarities of children must be studied, 
and regarded, and provided for. 

Our Primary Schools have been visited by 
him. He objects to the common mode of 
teaching children ideas by Reading and 
Spelling, and recommends teaching them 
language in the same proportion that they 
acquire ideas. 








Canada Burrowsaw, 


Surprise Apple,yellow with 


Pine Royal Pearman, 
y 





His arguments are forcible and clear, and 


him—it must be for the want of some im- 


if our teachers do not grow wiser in hearing |) Grty Megsien Jane, 


| Swan's Egg 


Monstrous Beliflower, 


out and red to the core, 
Roxbury Kusset, 
Khode Island Greening, 
Pum De Crips, 


Vanderve:e, 

Red Spitzenburg, 

Flushing do. | 

Carrolus Sweetin, 

Swaar, 

Striped Harvest, 

Canfield, 

Russet Sweet, 

Black Winter, 

Sour Sweeting, 

Harrison, 

Gloss Apple, 

Siberian Crabb. 

PEARS—(38 cents eack.) 

Early Primitive, 

do Green Chisel, 
do Jargonelle, 
do Chaumontelle, 
do Seekle, 

Brown Beurrea, 

Fraser's fine Gold of Win- 
ter, 

Washington, 

St. Michael, 

Crasane Bergamot, 


Autumn Bergamot, 


Summe: Bon Chretien, 


Catalpa, 38 cents, 


Early Catharine, ‘Purple Persian Lilac, 50 ets,| 


Yellow Locust, 25 cents, | 
Mountain Ash, 38 cents, 


Y the subscriber in Macedon 
AJ Wayne co., 50,000 White My, 
berry Trees. 

WM. P. RICHARDSON. 


j 


English Walnut, 38 cents, } 
Honey Locust, or three 
thorned Acacia, 38 cents, oct 6-ftf 
Horse Chesnut, 38 to 50 cts. 














Abelia, 38 cents, | C GRASS SEED. 

+ fs ea jal 33 conts,| ASH paid for Grass Seed, at my store, 
nomad AdabioGalehe for Rochester, sept 19-fém _ AC HAPIN. 
Hedges, $10 per thousand. FRESH GARDEN SEEDS 

Cerelina Syringa, 33 cents TS subscribers respectfully in 

Double Flowering Almond,, form the public that they ‘have 
3s cents entered into partnership in the seed 

ge tly pine Bladder . business, and they assure the public 

sioe Protex 3 ae that nothing shall be wanting on their parttogiv 

Lewis’ Fragrant Currant|| the utmost satisfaction to those who may favor 
25 cents them with their patronage It is the intention o: 

Suowberry, with cluaters of the subscribers to erect an elegant Greenhouse ii 

Fay Sg pe. ws cts || connection with thisestablishment, where a choice 

feo collection of new, rare, and beautiful flowering 

Purple Fringe Tree, 38 cts.|| plants will be supplied from the New-York Bo- 

Scarlet frumpet Creeper, tanic Garden upper end of Broadway ; and als 

ae pea || from the same establishment the best sorts o! 
Creeper, 50 cents ® | Flowering shrubs, Garden roses, Hardy peienui! 

Sweet Scented Syringa,25|\al plants, Double Dahlias, Chinese Paonia: 
cents | Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Currants, Raspber 

Barberry, for preserves, 25) ries, Trees for the streets, &c.&c. They hav 

Double Yellow Japan Globe|| ‘St received from London, a large importation o: 
Flower, 75 cents | garden and flower seeds the growth of 1831, suc! 

Changeable Hyderanga, 50) as Cabbage, Cauliflower, Brocoli, Radish, Pease 
cents | Grass Seeds, &c. &c.; and also from Glasgow, 





portant bump.. Sena tt ean 
: , i Roya nter, 
These Lectures grow in importance—|) wrGsor, 


and we are not at all surprised to see _the})Koight Caveamont, 


; ° . ac Golden Beurrea, 
Phrenological interest increasing. The | Reauhen ‘Betuemet, 


Rose Acacia, 38 cents 

Purple Lilac. 25 cents 

Snowball, or Guelder Rose 
38 cents 

Early Sweet Italian Hony 


learned President and Professors of Harvard | passe Colmer, eackle, 38 cents 
University are quite engaged in the subject. (Charles of Austria, \Striped Monthly = do 
- |Heathcot, | 38 cents 


They are convinced at least, that the science) Rebina, 


Evergreen Box, for borders | 


is altogether above ridicule. One thing is|/Velia’sDe Hardeapoint, | 25 oents per yard 


certain, they cannot refute it, for the want 
of knowledge. There are too many stub- 
born facts to evermore. 


The Ropetoun Oat.—No season since 
the discovery of this new variety in 1829 
has aflorded so complete a test ofits merits, 
as the present. Oats of every kind havea 
rich luxuriant appearance this season; but 
the Hopetoun still preserves its superiority 
in earliness, length of straw, and closeness 
of crop. A small field of ten acres on the 
farm of Haughland, near Elgin, was sown 
the 16th of March ona wheat stubble, and 
had about ten single cart loads of manure 
per acre. The whole was fully in ear on 


the LOth of July, and should the weather]! 


prove dry and warm, might be expected to 
he expeeted to be shorn on the 10th or 12th 
of August. Last year the Hopetoun oat 
was eut on that farm, 11 August. Persons 
of skill have valued the field at 10 quarters 
per acre. This variety seems therefore 


well deserving the attention and culture of 


farmers.—WNeotch paper. 


Caitle in Lagland.—k is computed that Eng- 


|Colebasse, 

!Suere Verde, 

| Belle De Brussels, 

Verte Et Longue, 

| Virgelense, or Ice Pear, 

|Longue Verte, 

j Napoleon. 

CHERKIFS—(5) scents 
each. 


|May duke, 

| Turkish Bigarreaux, 

| White Heart, 

| Elk Horn, 

| Bizarreaux Blanch, 

| Large Black Heart, 

| Carnation, 

|Late Arch Duke, 


'Red Bigarreux, 
|Biack Mazard, 

Honey Heart, 
|China Heart, 
| Downer’s Seedling of Mas- 
sachusetts, 
‘Black Eagle, 

Waterloo, 

Yellow Spanish, o Graffon 
| PLUMS—(38 cents each ) 
iLarge Yellow tgg, 

| Flushing Gage, 

| Yellow Gage, 

‘Red Diaper, 

| Freneh Copper, 

'Bolmer’s Washington, 

, Red Gage, 

Smith's Orleans, 

/Purpte totland, 

)Purple Magnum Bonum, 
GRAPES—(3s cents each 





‘and and Wales now contain, at least five mil-|! or $3 per doz.) du. do, Red & Yel.) 
ons oxen. ant ili an le ? Early White Mascadine, low 

ions xen, and a million and a half of horses.— White Sweet Water, do. do. Yellow 

rhe number of sheep abont twenty mi ‘ions, apd}! Native Grape of Massachu-! do. da. Rose 


eight million lambs. 


setis, 


Robin Eves, with big cfus-! 
. . 





'Bl.ck Tartarian, | Moss 


‘Best Scotch Gooseberry, $3 
per doz. shrubs 
Filbert, Spanish, 25 cents. 


' 


ly. 


i Tea Scented do. do. 


50 cents to 8! 


le : 
Sanguine do. do. 


| 50 centsto Sl 


|Ceutafolio,or Hundred Leaf | 
$1 | 


/Hamilton, 50 centsto &1 
KOSES—Hardy. 


|| Hawthorn quicks for Hedges, Red moss, White 
| moss,and White Provence ruses. The tradesuj 
plied on the most reasonable terms, and all or. 
-'\ders by mail or otherwise, wlll be punctually at 
‘jtended to. SMITH & HOGG, 
New-York,May 1832. No. 388, Broadway 
ELECTION NOTICE. 
i GENERAL Electionis to be held in th 
county of Monroe on the Sth, 6th and 7t!i 
|| days of November next, at which will be chosen 


X OSES--Chinese,or Month-! the officers mentioned in the notice from the Sec- 


| retary of State, of which a copy i-annexed. De 
ted at Rochester, this 30th day of July, 1852. 

E. M. PARSONS, Sherj/. 

| State or New-York, 2 

Secretary's Office. 4 

| Srr—L hereby give you notice, that at the nex! 
|General Election in this State, to be holden on 


bes Blooming the 5th, 6th and 7th days of November next, 
har — g; |Governor and Lieutenant-Governor are to be & 


Double Yeilow 


lCabt ge 


. 


Burgundy 
Crimsou Velvet 2 
Thornless $ 


Swiss or GermonRose = 5¢ 
tingleton’s 100 Leaf 


Fartly Florentine 
Large Double Red 





Parrot Tulips, Red, Yellow 
and Green 


White Bordercd and Red. 


Maiden Blush 25 


25 |cancies in county officers which may exist. 


$1 00 lected. . 
100} Andalso, thata senator is to bechosen m th 
50! Eighth Senate District, in the place of Philo ©. 
{York and Lancaster 50 
innamon,vor May Rose 25 


' Fuller, Jr. whose term of service will expire 0 
the last day of December next. 


5 A. C. FLAGG, Sec’y of Slate. 


~ 
- 
ot 


To the Sherif of the county of Monroe. 
N. B. The Inspectors of Election in_ the seve- 


Rioch, I hskser o |ral towns in your county will give notice ol th 
(irand Tuscany sq election of a Represeitative to ¢ tongress from th 
Double Scotch 25 28th Congressional District; and that 42 Elect 
-; o aes 25 ors ot President and Vice-President are to be 

: °’ | chosen at the general election: Also, for the chowe 


)}of Members of Assembly, and for filling any ¥@ 


mee 8 eae — Re ‘SITORY of Useful Knowledge and 
‘ 7) . . 22) for 
Bulbous Root TULIPS. | \% Anverican Almanac for the year 155¥, to! 


| sale at a reduced price by ‘ 

/__ Septo HOYT, PORTER & CO. 
“SESSION LAWS _ 
F the 55th session of the New-York Legis: 


‘ture, just received and for sale by ; 
oct 15 HOYT, PORTER & CO. 





